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A WESTERN correspondent writes to ask “what life in- 
surance company or companies will or does write on the 
lives of bar-tenders and saloon men.” While we supposed 
every company would write with caution upon men en- 
gaged inthe liquor business, we did not know that they 
were an utterly proscribed class. If they are good risks, 
no doubt almost any company will insure them under the 
usual guarantees. Probably it would be a question as to 
the nature of the explosives they are in the habit of hand. 
ling and selling as “ mixed drinks.” 





IN our issue of last week we made some comments on 
a table which we printed showing the combustibility of “ fire- 
proof” steam-pipe coverings. We received the tablein a 
circular issued by the Philadelphia Tariff Association, which 
credited Prof. Gibson with having made the experiments, but 
failed to say that they were made at the instance of the 
manufacturers mutual insurance companies, under the 
direction of the Western Manufacturers Company, the 


. cost of the experiments being shared by the associated 


companies. Prof. Hexamer of the Philadelphia Tariff As- 
sociation hastens to correct the mistake in a communica- 
tion which will be found in another column. The experi- 
ments were important in the interests of fire insurance, 
demonstrating beyond controversy that steam-pipes are 
capable of setting fire to combustible material with which 
they may come in contact, and it is proper that credit be 
given to those who were sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to conduct a series of difficult and costly experiments. 
The mistake belongs to Prof. Hexamer, who misled us 
unintentionally, as set forth in his explanation. 





THE widow of B. F. Harwood, who recently met with an 
accidental death in Florida, is not having such an easy 
time as was anticipated in obtainirig the $200,000 for which 
his life was insured. A few years ago Harwood was in 
business in Minneapolis, but failed for a large amount, and 
there was considerable scandal and some litigation over 
the matter. If our memory serves us right, he left that 
city suddenly and the creditors were much exercised as to 
his whereabouts. But it turned out that his wife con- 
veniently had some property, with which he engaged in 





business elsewhere, among other things establishing an 

orange grove in Florida, which he called Harwood Grove. 

He also secured $200,000 of insurance on his life, all of 
which was made payable to his wife. He was recently 

killed by a runaway accident, and there being no question 

as to the cause of death, the Equitable promptly paid the 
widow $100,000 and the Travelers paid her $10,000. The 

other companies were ready to pay when they were 

stopped by legal proceedings begun by the old Minneapolis 
creditors of Mr. Harwood. It is asserted that they hold 

numerous judgments against Harwood, and that they can 

be enforced against the life insurance money, for the reason 

that at the time of his failure Harwood conveyed property 
to his wife to prevent his creditors getting hold of it. The 

supposition is that with this property or its proceeds the 
life insurance was purchased. As the insurance com- 
panies have no interest in the litigation, they will no doubt 
pay the money into court and let the widow fight it out 
with the creditors. As she has already obtained $110,000, 
she seems to have the best of them; but the $90,000 she 

has not received is probably dearer to her than the larger 

sum she has in hand. However the case may be decided 

eventually, the widow will find: little sympathy in Minne- 
sota, or among the hundreds of victims of her husband’s 
failure. 





THE question is being mooted whether the body found 
in a trunk in a St. Louis hotel, and supposed to be that 
of one Preller, who traveled in company with a Dr. Max- 
well, is really that of Preller. Maxwell decamped suddenly, 
was traced to Australia and there arrested; he is now on 


- his way back to this country. Preller was said to be insured 


for $20,000 in the Ocean Accident Insurance Company of 
England, and his relatives are pressing for payment of the 
claim. Their indifference to everything regarding the 
alleged tragedy except its-money feature has raised the 
suspicion that the body found in the trunk was not that of 
Preller, but a “cadaver” purchased by him and Maxwell 
with a view to swindling the insurance company. It has 
been reported that the two men were together in New 
York and Boston, and in the latter city attempted to pur- 
chase a dead body. When Maxwell was arrested, it is re- 
ported that he remarked that the matter would all be 
explained satisfactorily. It remains to be seen what ex- 
planation he can give. The latest report is that Preller 
only held an accident policy, which had expired before the 
hotel tragedy. 





THE new lawin Massachusetts relative to assessment 
insurance companies brings a great amount of tribulation 
to the ranks of the hat passers. Commissioner Tarbox is 
enforcing it with energy, and is cordially aided by the 
Attorney-General. Already several companies have been 
found that were unable to comply with the requirements 
of the law, and they have been notified that they must 
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either do so or discontinue business. Some of these had 
been doing an extensive business all through the State, 
the “cheek” of their representatives doing duty in place 
of responsibility, but an examination of their methods and 
financial condition has led to their exposure. This is, no 
doubt, a great disappointment to the adventurous mana- 
gers, who see the sources of their incomes thus ruthlessly 
destroyed, but it is to the benefit of the people at large 
that the power for evil of these vampires is destroyed. 
While Commissioner Tarbox has not shown any special 
hostility to the assessment plan, he seems determined to 
surround it with every safeguard the law permits him to 
employ. In one or two instances considerable excitement 
has been caused by his exposures of companies among 
those who hold their certificates of membership, thinking 
they were life insurance policies and good for their face, 
and there has been some vigorous denunciation of the 
managers who had deceived them. Citizens of Massa- 
chusetts are likely to receive much valuable enlightenment 
regarding the assessment plan, and the companies practic- 
ing it, during the next few months. 





PROBABLY legislators will never learn that a contract of 
indemnity against loss or damage by fire is one that does 
not need to be surrounded by legal restrictions any more 
than other contracts that citizens are in the habit of enter- 
ing into between themselves. It is simply an agreement 
by the insuring company that, in consideration of certain 
representations made and money paid, it will indemnify 
the person insured for any loss he may sustain by fire. 
But a bill has just been introduced in the New Hampshire 
legislature that substantially says that the representations 
made by the insured form no part of the consideration, 
and that the character of the risk may be changed at the 
option of the owner without voiding the insurance, pro- 
vided that a jury agrees that the misrepresentations or 
changes do not materially affect the hazard. So if a man 
owns a powder mill and insures it as a stone quarry, 
changes it into a dynamite factory, and it burns from com- 
municated flames but not from inherent causes, the stone 
quarry insurance must pay the loss on the dynamite fac- 
tory. That is a good proposition; if the legislature is 
determined to legislate as to private contracts, the more 
absurd their enactments the better. If the law passes it 
will be a good excuse for raising rates in that State, for, 
of course, the dear people must pay for the bullheadedness 
of their legislators. Indeed, they ought to be held ac- 
countable for the quality of timber they put into their 
lawmaking bodies. But if that rule should be applied in 
every State, what a suffering people we would be. 





THE affairs of the new Fire Underwriters Association at 
Chicago are progressing very favorably towards the full 
and happy solution of all the difficulties necessarily en- 
countered in the formation and launching of a new organi- 





———— 
——————_—_ 


zation so replete with questions of a vexatious nature, 

The forbearance and good feeling exhibited are almost 

phenomenal, considering the many necessarily diverse in. 
terests. There is hardly a resolution or regulation pro. 
posed that does not affect the various agencies differently 

but all seem determined to resign individual interests aad 
submit to the wish of the majority, in order to, if possible 

have the association harmonious and unanimous, la ae 
association of this kind, of course, that is the only way to 
reach success, and the relinquishing of a few personal 
points of vantage for the general good is quite likely, in 
the end, to result in the advancement of not only the 
general welfare, but of individual interests as well, We 
cannot but compliment President Drew for the very able 
and impartial manner in which he presides at the meet. 
ings. Ofttimes when the members are inclined to lose 
their temper, General Drew, with a cool and well-chosen 
remark or explanation of a rule not thoroughly under. 
stood, will allay the excitement at once. The association 
has so far handled the many troublesome questions as to 
commissions, membership, etc., far more harmoniously and 
successfully than even its warmest supporters dared to 
hope for. We shall not be surprised to see the organiza. 
tion in full and successful operation in the near future, and 
we earnestly hope it may be so, and so continue steadfast 
to the end. We would respectfully suggest, that now is 
the time for all the companies that have agencies in Chi- 
cago to take an active interest in this organization, and 
with the influence and leverage they possess, to aid and 
encourage, and, in fact, to zmszs¢t that their agents shall not 
in any way hinder or embarrass the promoters of this 
really desirable movement looking towards correct prac- 
tices and good underwriting. 





EVER since John A. McCall became Superintendent of 
Insurance, there have been rumors of his intended resig- 
nation for the purpose of accepting some other position. 
At one time he was positively assigned to a place in Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s cabinet, then to the presidency of alife 
company, then to the head of a new $500,000 fire insur- 
ance company, and has been variously suggested as a cat- 
didate for Secretary of State and alluded to as a “dark 
horse” in the gubernatorial race. It remained, however, 
for a sensational insurance paper to print last week the 
positive statement that the Superintendent had already re 
signed. Coming from the source it did, probably few pet- 
sons credited it, but to make certain, we telegraphed to 
the Superintendent as we were going to press to know if 
there was any truth in the report. He promptly replied 
that he intended to serve out his present term, at least. 
As that does not expire for nearly a year, we trust this 
frequently recurring rumor is put at rest for a short season. 
What could have been the motive for printing a report, the 
falsity of which was so easily ascertainable, no one can 
conceive ; but as the journal in question delights in the 
manufacture of so-called sensations, we presume the object 
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was to “make talk.” Our prompt denial of the report, how- 
ever, robbed the rumor of any sensational results. It is 
not surprising that it should be accepted as a matter of 
course, that Mr. McCall is eventually to be called to some 
position of greater personal advantage to him than the one 
he now holds. The best part of his business life has been 
spent in the insurance department, as clerk, deputy and 
Superintendent ; he thoroughly understands the duties of 
the office in all their details, and has the courage to ad- 
minister the law without fear or favor. The public never 
had a better servant in that office, nor the insurance in- 
terests a fairer minded supervisor. He has won the con- 
fidence and respect of all who have business or personal 
relations with him, so that it is not surprising he is fre- 
quently talked of forother places. But this does not justify 
the publication as an absolute fact accomplished what is a 
mere matter of rumor, false at that, and its falsity easily 
demonstrated. It is a matter for congratulation that Mr. 
McCall proposes to continue in office till his term expires. 





RATES AND COMMISSIONS. 

T is evident that fire underwriters are becoming very 
| generally awake to the fact, so frequently commented 
upon in these columns, that it is not always judicious to 
advance rates to meet every exigency that may arise in 
the prosecution of the business. We recently quoted from 
the address of the president of the Texas association his 
remarks in opposition to any further general advance in 
rates, and last week we printed the address of Clarence 
Knowles, president of the Southeastern Tariff Association, 
delivered before the annual meeting of that body at Old 
Point Comfort on June 24, wherein he deprecates any fur- 
ther advances in rates, and declares that the true way to 
restore the business to a profitable condition is to reduce 
expenses. He cites the experience of the Southern busi- 
ness during the past year, which, he affirms, has been gen- 
erally profitable on account of the association having lim- 
ited commissions to agents to fifteen percent. Regarding 
the question of rates, he said: 

The belief that high rates is a panacea for all the ills that insurance flesh 
isheir to, isa mistaken one. While the record of the past three years 
would seem to indicate that an additional income is needed to meet 
increasing losses, I think you would make a fatal mistake to advance the 
present rates. It is true they do not yield a sufficient return to pay the 
losses and expenses, but they are as high as any honest man can afford to 
pay; and, in my opinion, if as much attention was paid to the expenses 
as to the losses, the rates would not be so high. The evil is beyond one 
of income from rates, and is largely one of outgo for expenses, Rate has 
no terror for the rogue, It is the honest man and the desirable business 
it drives away. I would therefore respectfully suggest that no material 
change be made in your present tariff. Flour mills and wood workers are 
too low, andI would suggest a committee on revision of these rates. Cotton 
a and the question generally, I must earnestly urge you to let alone. 

ide whether you will agree not to write floaters this season, and 
whether the guarantee privilege, which was abused, shall be abolished, 
and you have disposed of the subject. 

Referring to the rates of commissions paid, he alluded 
also to the evils of term policies as follows: 
© eteaepaa glaring evils which afflict the business in other sections 

y this association. I refer to the commission question. 








The limitation to fifteen per cent to local agents is general, but in North 
Carolina it is rumored that a few companies affiliating with us, do pay 
more under the flimsy guise of the district agency system, which was sup- 
posed to have been rooted out at our last meeting. It is difficult to imag- 
ine a company hungry enough for North Carolina business to pay twenty 
per cent for it. Having set the example to other associations in the lim- — 
itation of commissions, can we not go a step further and agree to abolish 
the pernicious system of term policies? Nothing which I can say could 
add weight to the unanswerable arguments against the plan, with which 
you are familar ; its strongest adherents claim for it nothing more than 
expediency in competition with mutual companies. In only one State, 
Georgia, do we have mutual competition, and here it is not aggressive— 
actively seeking new business—but the company has and will maintain 
all the business it wants. I am as firmly convinced that arguments 
against the Southern Mutual are as futile as attempts to justify the term 
policy plan. Admitting that the small dwelling houses the stock com- 
panies now have in Georgia would be diverted to the Southern Mutual, 
which does not issue term policies, would the penalty be sufficient to 
deter us from reforming one of the glaring abuses of the business, espe- 
cially in States where mutual companies do not operate? In the davs of 
more active competition, when business was demanded at any price, this 
fallacious plan was fostered. Now that surplus is getting to be worth 
more than business, it behooves us to discontinue piling up liabilities for 
a future which contains—we know not what. In what credit would a 
merchant be held who discounted at thirty-three per cent to loan at 
four? 

It is scarcely necessary to go beyond these statements 
and suggestions to find out what is the matter with fire 
underwriting. High rates do not deter rogues from buy- 
ing insurance on property they intend to set fire to, while 
they do prevent honest insurers from taking out as much 
as they require, or drive them into the mutual companies. 
The incendiary will pay any rate the companies choose to 
charge, for he makes such arrangements that they have to 
foot the bill eventually; whatever premium he pays is 
only in the nature of a call loan, to be repaid to him 
speedily with very large additions; but to the man who 
desires to preserve his property, his premium is an 
expense that he will willingly reduce if possible. During 
the past two or three years of general stagnation in busi- 
ness, when manufacturers and merchants have had all 
they could do to keep their heads above water, their aim 
has been to save themselves from ruin, to reduce their 
expenses, not to raise the price of the goods they have to 
sell. While they have been struggling with a depressed 
market, the underwriters, whose business has also been 
unprofitable, have come down upon them with new tariffs, 
advancing their rates, thus adding to their expenses and 
defeating their efforts at curtailment. Very naturally 
insurers have protested, grumbled and growled, failing to 
see the necessity for such advances. It does not satisfy 
them to assure them that losses are on the increase; on 
the contrary, they retort with the query: “ Why do you 
insure bad risks?” Tell them that expenses are high and 
they respond: “Cut them down, as we have to.” Then 
comes the argument that has been so well worn: “I 
have been insured for years and never had a loss; the 
companies have made money insuring me at the old 
rates, and rather than pay higher ones, I'll take the risk 
myself.” 

A large volume of insurance has been thus lost to the 
companies within the past two years, and, in addition, 
insurers have been made dissatisfied. Mr. Knowles this 
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the right nail on the head when he says rates are high 
enough and commissions altogether too high. It is the 
payment of exorbitant commissions to agents and brokers 
that is sapping the life blood of the fire insurance busi- 
ness. Last week a question was raised in a city office 
about paying a broker thirty per cent commission on some 
business he offered; the secretary protested that it was 
too much; “why not give it to him?” said the 
president, “we allow thirty per cent to local agents, 
why not give it to a broker?” And the broker got it; 
next time he will probably demand thirty-five, and get 
that, too. It costs some officers as much distress to see a 
premium go out of their offices as it does to face an annual 
meeting of stockholders. If it was necessary to pay high 
commissions there would be some sense in raising rates to 
meet this expense, but we venture the assertion that, if 
commissions were uniformly fixed at ten per cent, not a 
desirable agent would retire from the business. That is 
about all that is left to them now after sharing with those 
who claim an interest in their receipts. As for the brokers, 
they constitute an excrescence that has fastened itself 
upon the business, wholly unnecessary, and serving only 
to encumber it and feed upon its substance. If the 
companies and agents would summarily cut off all trans- 
actions with brokers, they might lose something in the 
volume of business, but they would make more money from 
what remained. They are simply middlemen, going be- 
tween the insured and the companies and agents; cut 
them off, and the business will come direct, and not loaded 
down with a heavy commission charge. Propertyowners 
must have insurance—it is essential to the maintenance of 
their credit, as well as their fortunes—and if there were no 
middlemen to solicit them they would personally go to the 
fountain-head for it, or to the duly appointed agents of 
the companies. Yet there are some companies who rely 
entirely upon brokers for business, and are so anxious to 
cultivate their good opinion that they are willing to pay 
almost any commission. While there are such companies 
it is almost, if not quite, impossible for others to get rid of 
the superfluous brokers. Agents are, of course, essential 
to the success of all companies doing a general business ; 
as a rule they are an active, efficient body of men, and 
justly entitled to liberal compensation for their services. 
But it is not necessary that they should be disbursing 
officers, to distribute excessive commissions among their 
patrons. Nor do they want to be; on the contrary, the 
establishment of uniform commissions on a basis of fair 
remuneration for services rendered would be quite as 
beneficial and acceptable to the majority of agents as it 
would to the companies; they would make quite as much 
money and be spared a great amount of trouble and annoy- 
ance. The agitation now going on for uniform commis- 
sions to agents and brokers must be made successful be- 
fore the companies can hope to derive a profit from the 
business of fire underwriting. It is worse than folly, it is 


suicidal, for them to continue doing business at a loss 
when the remedy is so simple, and one that would be ac- 
cepted with general satisfaction. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I hasten to correct an error in your last number. The table showing 
the ignition temperature of various steam-pipe coverings was not prepared 
by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Tariff Association, but the experi- 
ments were made by Professor Gibson for the Western Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company. In preparing the “‘ bulletin” for our asso. 
ciation I summarized the results of Professor Gibson's report, giving the 
gentleman credit for the same, I mention this that we may not appearas 
** stealing the thunder of others.” C. JoHn HExAmer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 27. 











CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


I to-day send you, at the request of several prominent underwriters, 
the following, part of a report on petroleum and its products. If this, as 
my friends hope, may have any influence in again calling the attention 
of underwriters to this important matter, I will be well satisfied: 

The processes of distillation and refining of petroleum are so well 
known that I will not make the report too voluminous by describing the 
same. In most of the establishments of our country the various pro- 
ducts of distillation are divided as follows : 

(1). Crude naphtha, which is lighter than 65° to 59° Beaume, which, on 
second distillation, gives : 

A. Gasoline, which is from 95° to 80° B. ; this is employed for carbu- 
retting gas and for the production of vapor gas, is also largely used as a 
solvent, and for extracting oils from seeds ; as for instance, the new pro- 
cess of manufacturing linseed oil, which is exceedingly hazardous, as was 
experienced practically by many companies at the fire at Groves’ linseed 
oil works. It isalso, as many companies know to their sorrow, largely 
used for lighting and heating. 

B. Naphtha, from 80° to 65° B. It is used to fraudulently adulterate 
heavier oils. Its cost is but from one-fifth to one-sixth that of heavier 
and better oils. By mixing this oil with heavier oils a product is reached 
having a specific gravity of a good refined lighting oil. Such products 
are extremely hazardous, as the naphtha contained is vaporized at low 
temperatures, and, on becoming mixed with air, is exceedingly explosive. 
According to the experiments of Chandler, equal volumes of air and 
naphtha did not explode ; three parts of air and one part of naphtha 
vapor ignited with a violent puff; five parts of air to one part of naphtha 
vapor exploded with a loud detonation; nine parts of air to one part of 
naphtha vapor exploded very violently. Such oil mixtures become much 
more dangerous when they consist solely of naphtha and benzine. Ac- 
cording to The American Chemist, vol. iii, No. 1, page 21,-1872, the fol- 
lowing oils consist of mixtures of naphtha and benzine : Petrolin, liquid 
gas, safety oil, Danforth’s oil, Aurora oil, American safety gas, etc. 
Naphtha is also employed in place of bisulphide of carbon to extract 
fatty matter from wool, and to extract fats in various occupations, 

C. Benzine, which is from 65° to 60° B., is largely used for the cleans- 
ing of cloths and other materials, For killing moths. To test adultera- 
tions in butter. For the detection of water in etheral oils. For testing 
Balsam of Peru. For the detection of adulterations of the bitter matter 
in beer. For detecting turpentine in fluid storax, the detection of adul- 
terations in various other balsams, in mixing paints, and largely as an il- 
luminator. , From various occurrences, which have been carefully ob- 
served, there seems to be no doubt that benzine is spontaneously ignitable; 
the direct cause of the ignition has not yet been definitely ascertained. 
The explanation of the phenomenon seems to be that it is caused by elec 
tricity. A silk dress ignited spontaneously at an establishment in Berlin 
while being scoured ; it had been steeped in benzine, and removed by 4 
workman, who rubbed it with his hands. The silk was in flames it 
an instant, and upon careful investigation it was shown that neither lights 
nor fires of any kind were on the premises when the fire took place. If 
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n, as there seems no doubt, is produced by frictional elec- 
tricity, this hazard may be readily overcome by keeping the air in such 
places in a humid condition, by placing large reservoirs of water in the 
room where the benzine is handled, 

Out of 100 parts of crude petroleum about 1% parts of gasoline, 10 
parts of naphtha and 4 parts benzine are produced. 

12.) The second great division of oils are those having a gravity of from 
59° to 45° B. These are given off until the araeometer shows about 38° B., 
or until they assume a yellow color. Under such conditions the standard 
kerosene (which is afterwards cleaned by sulphuric acid and soda), astral 
oil and mineral sperm are produced, These varieties of oils must have 
the following properties : Standard kerosene, 46° B. ; flash test, 46° C. 
(114.98 F.) ; fire test, 33.3° C. (127.94° F.); Astral oil, 49° B. ; flash test, 
51.6° C. (124.88° F.) ; fire test, 58.8° C. (137.84° F.) ; mineral sperm, 36° B. ; 
flash test, 127.7° C. (261.86° F.) ; fire test, 148.8° C. (299.842 F.). 

The laws of Pennsylvania allow no refined petroleum, kerosene, naphtha, 
benzole, gasoline or any burning fluid to be sold which shall have a fire 
test of less than 110° Fahrenheit. I will, in a later report, show how this 
law is enforced. 

(3.) Oils of from 38° to 25° B. which constitute about 19% per cent of 
the crude oil, are rich in paraffine, and are extracted until ‘‘ cokes” remain 
in the still, These oils are then worked for paraffine, and the bi-products 
are cleaned with sulphuric acid and soda, and worked into lubricating 
oils, Many of our lubricating oilsare, however, not of this high test ; 
pure petroleum, high test oils, are very safe lubricants, as they prevent 
spontaneous combustion, but those which consist of animal or vegetable 
fats mixed with the lighter petroleum products, on being used, give off 
inflammable and dangerous vapors, and are exceedingly hazardous. 


this phenomeno 


According to Chandler, the production of a full distillation of raw pe- 
troleum isas follows: Cymogene, from 115° to 105° B., can only be lique- 
fied through pressure ; boils at the freezing point, o° C. Rhigolene, from 
105° to 95° B., which can be liquefied with ice and salt, is used as an anes- 
thetic, and in ice machines ; boils at 18° C. (64.4° F.). The hazards of using 
itare self-evident. Gasoline, from 95° to 80° B., being 114 parts out of 100 
parts of crude petroleum, actually given off in the process of distillation, is 
condensed by means of cold water ; it 1s largely used in gas carburetters, 
vapor gas machines, and as heating material in gasoline stoves, plumbers’ 
and painters’ pots. Naphtha, from 85° to 65° B., used for adulterating 
kerosene and in the manufacture of various rubber goods, rubber and 
gutta-percha cements, and forlighting. Benzine, from 65° to 60° B., used 
largely as a solvent in mixing paints and varnishes, killing of moths, 
cleansing of cloths and other textile fabrics and the removal of fatty 
matter from various substances. Kerosene, or refined petroleum, from 
60 to 38° B., used for lighting (lamp oil), Paraffine, from 38° to 25° B., 
is solid in cold weather ; is used for a production of lubricating oils and 
of paraffine wax. 


Petroleum and its products are daily coming more largely into use, and 
itis one of the most difficult problems of the fire underwriter to solve 
how to reduce the hazards resulting from its use. If a certain class or 
profession of men have a monetary gain by using a more hazardous sub- 
stance than they formerly employed, why should not the insurance com- 
panies, who through its use assume greater hazards than they formerly 
did, also receive a commensurate recompense? It 1s therefore the duty 
of every tariff association or board to fix additional charges for the use of 
the various productions of petroleum, and thereby receive a certain 
recompense for the extra hazards assumed; or, which is better still, by 
raising the rate excessively, drive the material out of use; but a material 
cannot be driven out of any branch of the arts where it is necessary, and 
where it cannot be substituted by another less hazardous material, which 
will do the work required almost as well. Before, therefore, sending out 
the ultimatum that such and such a product of petroleum shall not be 
used in any occupation, it becomes the problem of the fire technologist 
to study out what less hazardous materials can in every case be employed. 
As an illuminator, petroleum has now come into general use; it would 
be utterly impossible to force it out of the market, but measures could 
be employed so that none but oils of legal standard would be sold. In 
tegard to the laws covering the sale of illuminating oils and lubricating 
= in general, I shall make a minute reportafter I have finished my tests. 
Ten —s material, its use can undoubtedly be largely restricted. 
ie § no reason why coal oil and gasoline stoves, etc., should be al- 

» and that, for the small amount saved by the assured, insurance 





companies should assume tremendous risks. The following professions 
largely employ petroleum : 

(1). Printers and lithographers use benzine to a great extent as a solvent 
for cleansing type ; this is an unnecessary hazard assumed by insurance 
companies, Ithas been practically demonstrated, by an able effort made 
by the Tariff Association of New York, that if underwriters will only take ~ 
a determinate stand and make it a monetary consideration for the assured, 
the removal of benzine from the premises can be accomplished. Most 
**blacks” and colors can be removed just as well with a lye solution, 
while certain ‘‘ reds” which it is difficult to remove with lyes can be re- 
moved with strong ammonia. 

(2.) Shoe factories use petroleum, benzine and naphtha to a large extent, 
either in the form of rubber or gutta-percha cement, or in making these 
cements on their premises. The use of gutta-percha cement should be 
absolutely prohibited, as it is exceedingly dangerous. Rubber cement, 
the use of which has now become a requirement of the trade, should be 
restricted to one day’s supply, and should be kept in well-constructed 
safety cans. The use of numerous coal oil lamps or small oil stoves for 
heating tools in shoe factories is unnecessary, as gas may readily be sub- 
stituted, and the use of them should be prohibited. The manufacture of 
cement should not be allowed. 

(3.) Rubber or gutta-percha cement is now also being introduced in 
book and pamphlet binderies. For these businesses it is not a necessity, 
and companies should not assume the additional hazard ; its use should 
be prohibited. 

(4.) It is almost universally employed in furniture establishments for 
killing moths ; this should be prohibited, as the hazard assumed is a very 
great one, which has been demonstrated by the many fires from this 
source, If the material treated is not almost steeped in benzine this 
mode of treatment is of very little practical value. The eggs of the moth 
are incrustated in a peculiar substance. If the material infested by the 
insects be steeped in benzine, the matter which covers the eggs is dis- 
solved and the germ is killed ; but, as a rule, steeping of furniture is im- 
practicable and the furniture man exposes his establishment to a terrible 
risk without reaping much benefit from it. The process which has been 
used in certain parts of France and Germany, although tedious, gives 
perfect results, and could be well employed in all these establishments. 
The furniture, for some time, is placed in a room heated to a high tem- 
perature, the contained eggs are hatched or killed, the furniture is then 
placed in an apartment filled with carbonic acid gas ; this gas can be pro- 
duced by slowly burning charcoal, which is the simplest method, or by 
treating the various forms of calcium carbonate with acid, when carbonic 
acid is evolved ; or the same might be cheaply bought in large reservoirs, 
as is done by druggists, who use it for the so-called soda water. 

(5.) In glass works the light petroleum products are now largely used 
in glory holes. 

(6.) Glass etching establishments use benzine and naphtha to a large 
extent asa solvent for dissolving fatty substances. A high additional 
charge should be made on all establishments using it, as other less haz- 
ardous substances can be employed for this purpose. 

(7.) Petroleum engines or motors are now largely coming into use, and 
a high additional rate should be placed on their use, while those which 
do not use high test oils should be entirely prohibited. 

(8.) In all places where paints, oils, “fillers,” varnishes, ‘‘ dryers, "etc. 
are used, such as in paint shops, piano finishers, furniture finishers, etc., 
the lighter petroleum products are largely used. This could be restricted 
to a great extent. 

(g9.) Metal workers use it in cleansing off greasy matter from iron, which 
is either to be plated or painted, with certain substances ; also in mixing 
their paints, and lastly, in turning iron, for which purpose specially con- 
structed furnaces are erected. This should be prohibited. 

(10.) Gasoline stoves and painters’ and plumbers’ pots should be re- 
stricted, and prohibited wherever possible. 

Under this heading, ham branding machines, which are now almost 
universally employed in meat packing houses, may be mentioned. The 
best of these are as dangerous as gasoline stoves, while the poorly con- 
structed are exceedingly hazardous. 

(11.) Stove stores where blacking is now largely mixed with benzine 
instead of diluting it with water. This should be prohibited. 

(12.) By manufacturing druggists, who use it as a solvent for fluid ex- 
tracts and in the manufacture of liniments. The amount should be re- 
stricted, 
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(13). By furriers, who use rubber cement largely for inserting small 
hairs into furs, in order to make them look as if they were a more costly 
variety. It should either be prohibited or a large additional charge made 
for it. 

(14.) Platers, who use it to remove grease from articles to be plated 
and from plated articles. Should be restricted or prohibited. 

(15.) Brushmakers sometimes use rubber cement in the manufacture of 
brushes. Should be prohibited or restricted to one day’s supply. 

(16.) Cap makers use it to glue together sweat bands. Should be pro- 
hibited or restricted to one day’s supply. 

(17.) Dyers and scourers, for removing grease spots, 
hibited or restricted to one day’s supply. 

(18.) Hat tip printers use it for heating their hot presses. This should 
be prohibited, as one of our Philadelphia establishments had several fires 
from this cause. 

(19.) Rubber goods and gossamere factories use the lighter petroleum 
products as solvents, and in the shape of cements, 

(20.) Insulated wire factories use it as a solvent for rubber and gutta 
percha, 

(21.) Feather dyeing establishments for cleaning feathers. 

And so on ad infinitum. Even in our homes we find large bottles of 
‘* specially prepared odorless benzine, for killing moths and other insects,” 
and “the only reliable solution for removing grease,” used by children 
and servants near lights and fires, ignorant of the terrible danger to 
which they are exposed. 

The lighter products of petroleum in rubber and gutta-percha cements 
might be replaced by a cheap, impure chloroform. The vapors from this 
substance are not readily explosive, and much safer than the lighter petro- 
leum products. Use only chloroform, not ether or ether adulterations, 
as they are exceedingly explosive. 

Petroleum and its products, when ignited, can best be extinguished with 
ammonia, by cutting off the supply of air, throwing sand upon the ignited 
substance, carbonic acid gas, or water charged with it; ordinary water is 
of no avail. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 26, 


Should be pro- 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Iowa Anditorship. 


IN reply to the efforts of the late Auditor Brown of Iowa to be reinstated 
in office, Governor Sherman has announced the conditions whereby Mr. 
Brown might get back to favor: 

Mr. Brown cannot be restored to office except, first, he furnishes accu- 
rate itemized monthly statements of all fees received by him in his official 
capacity, verified by his affidavit as the law requires, and pays the amounts 
into the State treasury. Second, he furnishes proper, legal and itemized 
vouchers of all moneys expended by him for clerk hire, and makes affi- 
davit that the same was paid for services actually rendered. Third, he 
furnish an itemized statement of the amount received by himself and 
deputy for the examination of the State banks, together with the actual 
expenses thereof, verified by his oath, and shall pay the excess thereof 
above actual expenses into the State treasury. Fourth, he furnish his 
affidavit that in permitting the destruction of the vouchers and orders of 
transmittal for insurance payments into his office, he was not actuated by 
any motive to embarrass or defeat investigation of his accounts, but only 
because he thought them of no value and unnecessary for preservation. 
Fifth, he furnish his affidavit, supported by proofs of fact, that he has pre- 
sented a correct and complete statement of all moneys of whatever nature 
collected by himself or deputy under color of his office, and the sources 
whence collected, and shall immediately pay the whole amount thereof, 
less actual expenses of collection, which shall be verified by his oath, into 
the treasury of the State. When these evidences are furnished in good 
faith, thus enabling me to certify that Mr. Brown has fully produced and 
accounted for the public funds and property heretofore in his control, 
under color of his office, the certificate of accounting required by law can 
and will be made. But until these plain legal requirements are obeyed I 
cannot and will not take further responsibility in the matter. The law is 
clear ; I cannot, and if I could I would not, change it. 


I have demanded 





———____ 
—————————— 


nothing in addition to the legal requirements, and shal! consent 
less. My duty is plain, and I shall perform it to the best of m 

Meantime the Auditor's office is in charge of Jonathan W. Cattell 
temporary Auditor, who appears to be a capable man, and fully cols: 
petent to look out for the interests of the department for the remainder of 
the term. 


to nothing 
Y ability, 





The Illinois Legislature. 


Berore the final adjournment of the Illinois legislature last Friday, the 
following measures were rushed through: A bill was passed enabling 
fire insurance companies to insure against damages from cyclones, 4 
bill requiring owners of all buildings four or more stories in height, ex. 
cepting residences not flats, to provide the same with metallic fire escapes, 
A bill amending the act enabling cities and villages to contract for water 
supplies by providing that cities and villages may contract with persons 
for the construction of water-works and water supplies, but such contract 
shall not extend beyond ten years after the making of the same. Merrit’s 
bill making corporations doing business in the State citizens thereof was 
defeated. 





Statistics of Consumption. 
Tue English physician, Dr. Thomson, lately published a work on 
phthisis pulmunalis, as the result of experience from 1855 to 1880, in the 
Brompton hospital of London. We compile the following table from his 
results on hereditary and contracted phthisis: 























HEREDITARY. ConTRACTED, 
AGE. Males. Females. Males. | Females, 
Sick. | Died. | Sick. | Died. |] Sick. | Died. | Sick. | Died, 
I-20. .cccesee 7 3 19 I I ee 16 wa 
IO-15.-eeee... 41 7 79 20 18 I 61 7 
15-20. --e+0.-- 222 47 214 40 131 17 | 188 22 
20-25.---00... 247 54 302 52 202 37 254 | 51 
25-30. -eeee.. 197 44 195 45 202 26 190 | 3 
JO-3S - cccccess 126 14 gt 17 180 34 107 | 22 
S-Di wcesccss 87 10 62 12 119 16 102 | 16 
GO-“GG sc cccwces 36 2 29 6 74 18 50 | 10 
GS-50. ccvcvces 18 I 9 I 42 7 5I 3 
50-55. ccccece 6 I see oe 22 si 8 I 
oS See 9 oo és ne 8 es 
GD. cosicccccees 4 I eee ee I oo | 
Totals...... 1,000 184 1,000 193 1,000 161 1,000 | 170 





























It will be seen from this table that the phthisis attacks man in all ages, 
but that the hereditary form diminishes from thirty-five years forward and 
is powerless at forty-five ; the most susceptible period for contracting it 
lies between fifteen and thirty-five. In women, the influence of heredi- 
tary transmission ceases at their fiftieth year; their susceptibility for con- 
tracting it commences at an earlier age than with men, but lasts only up 
to thirty. 





Statistics of Mortality. 


WEcompile the following instructive statement on the ratio of mortality, 
both of adults and infants, of the three largest cities of Europe—London, 
Berlin and Paris—for the year 1882, from the report of Dr. Ebertzin The 
Quarterly Review for Sanitary Affairs, by Eulenburg, 1885. It will be 
seen that the differences are quite remarkable, resulting, contrary 
everybody’s expectations, in favor of London. Taking the mean of the 
year, there died for every 1000 inhabitants in London 21.4, in Paris 25.5, 
in Berlin 25.9. During the winter months there was a smaller rate of 
death in Berlin than in London, and much smaller than that of Paris, 
while during the summer months it was considerably higher. 
For every 1000 infants born alive there died during the first 
London 150, Paris 149, Berlin 275. The rate of death in Berlin ers 
higher during all the months of the year, and attained an excessive 
maximum during June, Julyand August. As faras mortality from diphthe- 
ria is concerned, Berlin showed a surprisingly large rate beyond all te 
larger cities of Europe, and it is only exceeded by a few American cities, 
which also seek to rival the rate of death of Berlin from complaints 


year in 
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factors which, b 
portant influence on ¢ 


In this re 
which we have the propor 


The increase and aggregation of population are other 
eside various other etiological moments, must exert im- 
he morbidity and rate of mortality of a large city. 
gard Berlin is situated far more unfavorably than London, in 
tion of eight souls to each house, a ratio which 


has existed for the last thirty years. In Berlin the average during 1875 


was fifty-seven ; 


in 1880 sixty and in 1882 sixty-one souls, whereby we 


find the aggregation of people in Berlin to be seven times larger than in 


Lon 


don—a very important fact in a sanitary point of view. 
We might tabulate the annual rates of mortality in general and infants’ 


mortality in particular of the various large German and the average of 


twenty-ei 


ght English cities and Paris and Vienna as follows: 


























From 1000 
a ¥ pm. bien 
at or rm ive 
Cities. = Souls Citixs. There Died 
in 1882. _in the 
First Year. 
SM ccvscenscss | 19.4 PUR naccacewtioressésewess 149 
8 x Licweedensceeel 21.4 London seecceseees st eeesees 150 
‘Twenty-eight English cities. | 22.3 Twenty-eight English cities 160 
Bruxelles......++++++-+2+0" 23.8 BIUReleS..... ceccccccscecees 170 
Paris ...s--eeeererereecees 28.5 Frankfurt a. M....---.---. 180 
BEE vis c.0s0ses0seee 25.5 oo, ee ae 205 
BME. csvccsesesvcvccses 25.9 Hambur occersececcecsees 213 
‘!welve German cities of the! Twelve German cities of the 
Rhenish Province, West-| Rhenish Province, West- 
phalia, Hessen, etc ...... 25.3 216 
| 28.0 257 
30.0 275 
30.4 REGRET 00055 cvcsscccccoss 318 








This table reveals the rather remarkable fact that, except Frankfurt, all 
the Continental cities rank only after London and twenty-eight English 
cities. Munich closes up the rear with the extraordinary high rate of 
mortality of 30.4 and an infants’ mortality of 318 per 1ooo, 





A Very Probable Prediction. 
More or less apprehension exists that the foreign fire companies are dis- 
posed to take the helm of their United States branches into their own 
hands. For a month or two we have been treated to announcements that 
this, that or the other man from the ‘‘ home office” was on his way over, 


either to ‘‘ reduce the fire loss of the count 
agement” of one or another United States branch. 


” orto ‘‘ assist in the man- 
In fact, more than a 


majority of the British offices have already planted alien representatives in 
their branches over here, and there are more to follow. This is a serious 
business, Here are a score or so of foreign companies whose American 
managers, without help from abroad, have succeeded in building up a busi- 
hess aggregating about a third of all the fire insurance business of this coun- 
try. And now thatall this has been done, and well done, and honestly done, 
the home office magnates suddenly undertake, as if by a common impulse 
and general understanding, to supplant their faithful servants on this side 
and substitute for them—this being what this move would seem to mean, 
in the end—a lot of inexperienced, ignorant and, usually, conceited for- 
eigners, to assume the management and control of the enormous business 
gathered by the American managers after many years of labor, based 
largely, we may add, on their personal popularity and influence. This is 
not merely mean and inequitable, but we predict that it will result in a de- 
cided falling off in both the income and the popularity of the foreign 


companies trying on this scheme. 


In fact, it may (and perhaps ought to) 


result in laws requiring in every State that the manager of a foreign insur- 
ance company must be a citizen of the United States—and for obvious 
reasons. Now, see if the thing doesn’t come to this in the end.— 7%e Jn- 


surance Age. 





What the Secretary of the Anglo-American Says. 
THE statement having been widely printed that Superintendent McCall 
had warned propertyowners not to accept the policies of’ the Anglo- 
American Fire Insurance Company of Washington, because it was not 
autaoriz24 to do business in that State, the secretary of the company 
has issued a rejoiader inthe shape of an interview with a reporter of 








The National Republican of Washington. As we printed the report of 
Superintendent McCall's action, we give the interview referred to: 


The fact that the State Insurance Department of New York had ap- 
parently issued a note of warning to citizens of the Empire State against a 
corporation having its home in this city, was the occasion of a reporter for 
The National Republican being detailed to inquire of the Anglo-American 
Fire Insurance Company as to the cause of the alleged action. He was 
courteously received by D. F. Hamlink, the secretary, at the office on F 
street, near Seventh. Mr. Hamlink was inclined to believe that the dis- 
patch, which said that Superintendent McCall of the insurance depart- 
ment had warned the people against accepting policies of the company, 
was net authorized. The company, it is further stated, has no authority 
to issue policies in the State, and has no deposit with the Superintendent 
for the protection of its policyholders. This was explained by Mr. 
Hamlink as being the case with over 100 companies in good standing in 
different parts of the country, including two others located in this district. 
The reason for not complying with the State law was that it was altogether 
too expensive, especially for a young company. 

‘* Wherein does the cost exceed that of home companies complying with 
the law ?” was asked. 

‘‘In this,” replied Mr. Hamlink, ‘‘ that every time an interested insur- 
ance paper makes an attack upon a foreign company, inspired by an en- 
vious rival, the insurance superintendents think it necessary to make a 
visit, costing the company inspected from $2000 to $2500 for clerk hire, 
expenses, etc. Now, as Washington is a very nice place to come to, we 
should never be free from the presence of examiners from one State or 
another, and our company would soon be ruined.” 

Mr. Hamlink went onto say that his company was organized under 
the general incorporation law of the district in June, 1884, by anumber of 
English capitalists having already large interests in ranches and railroads 
here. From the start they had received a very satisfactory amount of 
business, the premiums averaging $1000 per day to date, including the 
first month, but now much larger and steadily increasing, and the losses 
paid promptly in nearly every case before the sixty days grace after ad- 
justment, the customary time reserved in all fire policies. He showed a 
number of letters of acknowledgment and thanks for the speedy settle- 
ment of claims. Among the number were the following names, taken at 
random by the reporter: Preston Belvin of Richmond, Va.; J. L. Riddle 
& Co. of Martinsville, Va. ; Charles Fish of Blossburg, Pa.; J. W. Griggs 
of Laconia, Ind., and Jas. A. Flack and Speiss & Franzof New York 
city. Claims amounting to $5700 would be paid in Canada this week, the 
papers in course of preparation being shown the reporter. The records 
of policies issued were also exhibited, besides a number of receipts for 
payments filed with the adjustment papers in various cases. 

Various other details of the methods of carrying on the business were 
explained, and every question put answered in a manner to convince the 
reporter, who, though not an insurance expert, has a fair knowledge of 
fraudulent concerns and their methods, that the company was doing a 
legitimate business, albeit one that would be apt to arouse the antagonism 
of some of the older companies. 

‘*We don’t claim to comply with the insurance laws of every State from 
which business comes to us,” said Mr. Hamlink in conclusion. “We 
don’t solicit business and have no agents in any State. When parties 
apply to us, as they do, from various States, we issue policies in all such 
cases as prove satisfactory, justas other companies do. We refuse at 
least one-half of the business offered.” 

Hon. W. H. Bell, the president, and H. H. Finley, the general 
manager, were absent, but Mr. Hamlink appeared to have the charge of 
all office details. 

Mr. Hamlink further said: ‘‘ There are a large number of companies 
in good standing all over the United States that are doing business exactly 
as we are. You are aware that we make no pretensions of compliance with 
the laws of New York, and solicit no business there, but when applica- 
tions are received at this office for insurance upon properties located in the 
State of New York or elsewhere, we issue policies, as we have a right to 
do under our charter and under the laws of the District of Columbia. 
As regards to complaints having been made to the New York Super- 
intendent that this company is not paying the just demands made against 
it, that is false from beginning to end. We have not ‘an unsettled claim 
in the State of New York but one, which is disputed for the reason that 
the policy was in fact canceled for non-payment of premium long before 
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the loss occurred, and the parties holding the policy have admitted that 
fact, and they are satisfied that they have no legal claim upon the com- 
pany. But if there was not a question as to the liability of the company, 
no complaint could have been made, as it is less than sixty days since 
the proofs of loss were received at this office; hence, if complaint has 
been made, it has been with a malicious intent. The company has done 
an unprecedentedly large business since its organization, exciting the 
jealousy of its rivals, and has been subjected, in consequence, to many 
attempts to injure its reputation. Notwithstanding all this, our business 
is constantly and steadily increasing, and at this time our premium re- 
ceipts have reached an average of about $2000 per day. We have made 
no statement since September last, but will have our annual statement 
out shortly after the first of next month.” 





Facts About Cholera, 


Tue original arrival of epidemic cholera upon this continent is by most 
authorities set down as June 3, 1832, when the ship Carricks arrived with 
emigrants at Grosse Isle quarantine station in the St. Lawrence. A score 
of years later, however, during another visitation of cholera to these 
shores, Dr. Westervelt, the then health officer of the port of New York, ac- 
knowledged that in 1832 cholera had arrived at the port of New York in 
infected ships prior to its outbreak upon the St. Lawrence, but that for 
prudential reasons the facts had been suppressed by the Board of Health. 
‘* The sick,” he said, ‘‘ were cared for in the quarantine hospital, and the 
well emigrants were shipped rapidly from the city.” The infection was 
brought from the St. Lawrence by emigrants into New York State, and 
met the line of infection then advancing northward from New York city. 
Thence it was spread here and there throughout the country. 

In 1848 the cholera was brought hither by two ships, the one arriving at 
New York, the other at New Orleans, Both ships came from Havre, 
which was regarded as free from cholera, and both ships had a clean bill 
of health. A portion of the immigrants aboard these vessels came, how- 
ever, from infected places in Hungary. Very excellent circumstantial 
evidence that the cholera germ may readily be carried safely for thousands 
of miles in the luggage of emigrants is furnished by the reports of the 
masters of these two vessels—the Swanton, bound for New Orleans, 
and the New York, bound for New York city. The first says there 
was no cholera aboard his ship until, an unusually hot wind having begun 
to blow, the emigrants overhauled their luggage for thin clothes; and the 
master of the second ship says that it was while the emigrants aboard 
were searching their dunnage for thick clothes to withstand a sudden 
cold blast that the first symptoms of the disease first appeared. 

During the years 1851, ’52, 53 and ’54, cholera broke out in several parts 
of the country, being in every instance directly traceable to the luggage of 
emigrants coming from infected portions of the Old World. Toward the 
end of October, 1865, the steamer Atalanta arrived in the port of New 
York from Havre with 600 passengers, among whom cholera was raging, 
and the Hermann arrived afew days later under similar circumstances. 
Cholera was then raging in both Marseilles and Paris, and all these pas- 
sengers had come thence. A nurse on the hospital ship at quarantine 
visited Ward’s Island, and in eleven days there were thirty-one attacks 
and eighteen deaths. This made the time of traveling for the cholera 
germ only nine months from Bombay to Ward’s Island via water and 
land routes, 

Dr. McClellan, in his narrative of the epidemic of 1873, says: ‘‘ Three 
distinct outbreaks of cholera occurred at widely remote points in the 
United States from poison packed and transported in the effects of emi- 
grants from Holland, Sweden and Russia, 

‘These people and the vessels in which they were carried had been 
perfectly healthy, and the people remained so until their goods were un- 
packed at Carthage, O.; at Crow River, Minn., and at Yankton, Dak., 
respectively. Within twenty-four hours after the poison articles were 
liberated, the first cases of the disease appeared, and the unfortunates 
were almost literally swept from the surface of the earth.” 

As to the intensity of cholera, a very excellent authority, Libert, says : 

‘‘ Nothing can be’more capricious than the variation in the intensity of 
cholera in different places and at different times, even at different times in 
the same places. An imported case may end in a local attack, confined 
to a single room or house ; even a simultaneous importation of a number 








————————— 
of cases at different points may exhaust itself in a number of local 
demics, while at other times a single case suffices to swiftly predate 
epidemic or even a raging pestilence,” = 

A careful study of previous epidemics shows that there js little d 
from that which, like rags, must pass under customs inspection, teen 
emigrants themselves, and especially their luggage, which should receiv, 
the most attention ; and from the evidence at hand it may safely teian 
down as uncontrovertible that as long as this dunnage, or even a part of 
it, is permitted to enter the country during the prevalence of epidemic 
cholera abroad, we may at any moment expect to hear of its Outbreak 
here; if not at the port of New York, at other points whither emigrants 
landed here have been dispatched. 





Fire Matters in Russian Central Asia, 


A BOOK of travels is not usually the place where we should look for 
information respecting insurance against fire, but the matter is not forgot. 
ten among the numerous statistics furnished by Dr. Lansdell in his new 
book, ‘‘Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva and 
Mery.” It would appear that the Russian government exacts from the 
governors of all provinces very minute details respecting their economy ; 
and in some cases Dr. Lansdell was furnished, through the kindness of 
the governors, with copies of their reports in manuscript, such as are sent 
to the Emperor. From statistics supplied respecting the province of 
Akmolinsk, which is as large as France, and situated in the eastern part 
of what the author calls ‘‘ Russian Central Asia,” it would appear that in 
1880, the year before the author’s visit, there occurred 47 fires, destroying 
151 buildings, of the value of £10,293. Again, in the province of Semipo- 
latinsk, with an area as large as that of Spain, 71 fires took place in 1881, 
showing an increase of nearly fifty per cent upon the previous year, and 
involving the destruction of 315 houses and tents and 2 forests, at aloss of 
£15,426. This was an increase of £13,641 over the preceding year, Of 
the 71 fires, 10 took place in winter, 36 in spring, 18 in summer and 7 in 
autumn, their alleged causes being: From faulty construction of chim. 
neys, 7; from carelessness, 28, which includes the burning of two forests; 
from lucifer matches, 5, and 31 from causes unknown. It would appear 
that throughout the povince the only towns that have anything like a fire 
brigade are Semipolatinsk, Ust-Kamenogorsk and Pavlodar, the former 
two spending thereon in 1881 the sum of £456, whilst the fire extinguish 
ing paraphernalia of the six towns in the province consists of 2 under 
officers, 25 workmen, 25 horses, 14 pumps; 16 hose, 36 summer and 24 
winter vehicles ; 29 tubs, 44 pails, 12 ladders, 53 hooks, 29 axes and 25 
screens or sails. 





Co-operative Insurance and Hard Times. 


ANOTHER weakness of the idea of endeavoring to conducta life insurance 
business on the assessment or chip-in-after-death plan is exposed, says 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean, by the recent hard times. It is found that 
people out of work and men of business whose affairs are in a depressed — 
condition do not now respond as promptly to the call for assessments to 
meet a death claim in the so-called ‘‘insurance” societies to which they 
happen to belong as heretofore. They have not always the money 0 
spare, and are simply unable to meet the demand, This unfortunaie 
condition of affairs is not yet so noticeable perhaps in the “ insurance” 
associations connected with the secret orders, but is quite perceptible in 
the concerns which are outside of those organizations. All this is, of 
course, no more than might have been anticipated ; but although the in 
herent fallacy of the scheme of trying to run a permanent life insurance 
business on the ‘ promise-to-pay” plan has often been shown by prom 
inent newspapers and actuaries, it is still curious that a season of hard 
times should bring out a new proof of the folly of the whole idea. 

The societies have no reserve paid in advance to meet just such com 
tingencies, and there is nothing to fall back upon if the members are now 
unable to pay their assessments. The intentions of members and mad- 
agers were and are good enough, but a certain hot place is understood to 
be ‘macadamized with good intentions. If men are not earning any 
they haven’t it to pay the assessments needed to meet the “ certificate 
of a dead “ brother,” and the latter’s family must suffer. 

The number of people out of employment just now is scarcely half 
‘understood. A contemporary states that there are 900 commercial wav 
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in this city at present without situations, and other lines of busi. 
ness show a correspondingly melancholy condition of affairs. A shrinkage 
+» the face value of nearly every assessment life insurance “ certificate” is 
sol ~ ble if the present depression continues. In bright contrast to this 
—“_ inty among the assessment associations is the vigorous condition 
ra Ae life companies. Trusted and patronized at all times, their 
i tn is even greater in seasons of trade stagnation, and the past two 
have been the most prosperous in their history. No matter what 
ns, they have the money on hand to meet ali claims, and this fact is 
now so well understood that the duller business in general grows the 
more promptly, if possible, does the public turn to regular life insurance 
as a sure safeguard against the ills of adverse fortune. 
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Let Us Have Safer Buildings. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The New York Sun asks why, in the interest of 
humanity, connot a law be passed compelling owners of tenement and 
apartment houses to have their buildings equipped with electrical appa- 
ratus, with which the tenants can be promptly notified of the discovery 
of a fire? There are simple and inexpensive appliances which can be 
easily operated by anyone, and which could be so used as to give the 
occupants of burning buildings such warning that they would have much 
better opportunities for escape than they now have, The Sun does not 
answer the conundrum, but we can. The reason why this, and other 
laws for securing the safety of tenants, cannot be passed, lies in the fact 
that speculative builders, avaricious propertyowners and ‘‘skin” con- 
tractors have more influence in the legislature than does the entire respect- 
able element of the city. The propertyowner has no regard for the safety 
of his tenants—his ambition is to put up his buildings with as little cost 
as possible, get the greatest amount of rent he can squeeze out of his ten- 
ants, and let them take their chances of roasting to death in their ‘‘ apart- 
ments.” Speculative builders second the owner in his efforts, because 
they can make more money out of a ‘‘ skin” job of building than they can 
out of an honest one. So long as self-interest rules the legislature, pri- 
vate citizens have no rights that the average legislator is bound to respect. 
Add to this the political influeaces that must be consulted by members of 
the legislature, and it is little wonder that our laws are faulty, or that 
some of them virtually offer a premium for recklessness and rascality. 





Explosions from Non-Explosive Liquids. 


Ina lecture before the Royal Institute (London), on the 13th of March, by 
Sir Frederick Abel, C. B., after giving an account of a large number of 
explosions on shipboard and elsewhere resulting from the escape of the 
vapors of inflammable non-explosive liquids, the lecturer proceeded to 
state the cause of many accidents, and suggested the remedies for them, 
which are substantially as follows : 

If a partially filled lamp were carried or rapidly moved, a mixture of 
oil vapor and air might be caused to escape from the lamp in close prox- 
imity to the flame, and becoming ignited might produce the explosion of 
the mixture in the reservoir. This escape might occur through the burner 
itself if the wick did not fit the holder properly, or through openings 
Which exist in some lamps in the metal work close to the burner, of suffi- 
cient size to allow flame to pass through them readily, A sudden 
cooling of the lamp by its exposure to a draught or by its being blown 
upon, as, for instance, in adopting the common practice of blowing down 
the chimney to extinguish the flame, might give rise to an inrush of air, 
and the flame might be at the same time drawn or forced into the reser- 
voir. If the quantity of oil in the reservoir were but small, and the air 
space large, an explosion would obviously exert greater violence than if 
these Conditions were reversed. If the wick were lowered very much, or 
if for Some other reason the flame were burning very low, the lamp would 
be liable to become much heated, and the tendency to the production of 
a would be increased. Oils of high flashing point were more 
mea cause heating of the lamp in consequence of the higher tempera- 
which eveloped by the combustion and the comparative slowness with 

@ heavy oil was conveyed by the wick to the flame. It therefore 
wed that Safety in the use of mineral oil lamps was not to be secured 





simply by the employment of oils of very high flashing point (or 
low volatility), and that the use of very heavy oils might even give rise to 
dangers which were small, if not entirely absent, with oils of comparatively 
low flashing point. The character of the wick very materially affected 
not only the burning quality of the lamp, but also its safety. A loosely 
plaited wick of long staple cotton would draw up the oil to the flame 
regularly and freely, while, if the wick were very tightly plaited and made 
of short staple cotton, it would be of inferior capillary power, the oil 
would be less copiously drawn up, and undue charring of the wick—with 
considerable heating of the lamp—might ensue. If the wick were damp 
when taken into use, or if the oil contained moisture, the capillary action 
of the wick would be impaired ; and long continued use of the wick would 
be liable to result in its becoming choked with impurities, held in sus- 
pension in the oil strained through it. Many lamps were so designed as 
to facilitate the production of explosion, openings or channels being pro- 
vided through which the flame might pass into the oil reservoir. 

Five simple suggestions the lecturer made for lessening the risk of acci- 
dent which attends the use of petroleum and paraffine oil. 

1. The reservoir of the lamp should be of metal, and should have no 
opening or feeding place in the metal. 

2. The wick used should be soft and loosely plaited ; it should fill the 
wickholder, but not so as to be compressed within the latter, and it should 
always be thoroughly dried before the fire when required for use. The 
fresh wick should be but little longer than is required to reach the bottom 
of the reservoir, and should never be immersed to a less depth than about 
one-third the total depth of the reservoir. 

3. The reservoir of the lamp should always be almost filled before use, 

4. If it is desired to lower the flame of the lamp fora time, this should 
be carefully done, so as not to lower it beneath the metal work more than 
is absolutely necessary. “ 

5. When the lamp is to be extinguished, and is not provided with an 
extinguishing apparatus, the flame should be lowered until there is onlya 
flicker ; the mouth should then be brought to a level with the top of the 
chimney, and a sharp puff of breath should be projected across the 
opening. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Geo. C. Clarke and John Janes, of Moore & Janes, represented the 
underwriters in the excursion last week of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, on their visit to the Commercial Club of Boston. 


—lIt is announced that Benoni Lockwood, the accomplished ex-manager 
of the London Assurance Corporation, will on September 1 take the 
management of the metropolitan business of the Insurance Company of 
North America, 


—The jury in the celebrated Hillman life insurance case, on trial in the 
United States Circuit Court at Leavenworth, has disagreed again, the 
vote standing six to six. About fifty witnesses were examined and many 
depositions were read. 


—The new officers of the Association of Fire Underwriters for Arkan- 
sas are: John F. Boyle, president; R. B. Gress, vice-president, and 
L. B. Leigh, secretary. The executive committee is constituted as fol- 
lows : John F, Boyle, R. B. Gress, L. B. Leigh, J. P. Ramsey and T. C. 
Powell. 


—Franklin E. Shandrew of Englewood, well known for many years in 
life and fire insurance circles in Chicago, died of heart disease on the 24th 
ultimo. He was highly esteemed in the community, a prominent member 
of the Baptist church, and an active temperance reformer, He was sixty- 
one years of age and leaves a wife, two sons and a daughter. 


—The well-known underwriter “‘ Tom” Underwood, for several years 
past the manager of Ducat & Lyon’s local agency at Chicago, and for 
centuries previously, it has been said, the leading agent of prominent com- 
panies at Lafayette, Ind., a veritable ‘‘ rustler” notwithstanding his age, 
will shortly sever his present connection, and with his son embark in the 
local agency business in Chicago on his own account. His successor in 
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the management of the agency of Ducat & Lyon has not yet been officially 
announced, but we understand that an underwriter, formerly one of 
the Home’s successful local agents at another Indiana agency, will secure 
the desirable berth. 

—Charles B. Holmes, who has just closed his connection with the re- 
tired Commercial Fire Insurance Company of New York, where he has 
been engaged some time winding up the company, has decided to offer 
his services to the public as consulting adjuster, and will give expert 
advice and assistance to the insured in adjusting and settling fire losses. 


—An appeal comes from Charleston, W. Va., against the practice of 
Eastern companies writing lines in that vicinity from their head offices, at 
rates below the tariff. The tendency is to demoralize the local agents at 
that point, and yet the managers of some of the same companies are on 
record as supporters of uniform rates. Consistency is a jewel that might 
appear to greater advantage in the underwriters’ crown. 

—Peter R. Warner, president of the North River Insurance Company 
and the oldest insurance president in the country, has resigned his posi- 
tion. His successor will probably be chosen at the meeting of the direct- 
ors in the middle of July. The North River has the reputation of being 
the least progressive and ‘‘old fogiest” company in New York, and a 
glance at the primitive offices at No, 202 Greenwich street would con- 
vince anyone of that fact. 


—An effort is being made to organize a new fire insurance company in 
Milwaukee. The capital stock will be $2,000,000, the most of which has 
already been subscribed. The organization has good backing, and its 
articles of incorporation will probably be filed early this week. Milwaukee 
already has three prosperous fire companies, the Concordia, the Milwaukee 
Mechanics and the Northwestern National, besides one of the strongest 
life companies in the country, the Northwestern Mutual. 

—James May Duane has succeeded Benoni Lockwood as manager in 
the United States of the London Assurance Corporation. Mr. Duane 
was promoted from the position of assistant manager, and it is suggested 
in town that, according to civil service, John G. Robertson, the chief 
clerk in the New York office, be made assistant manager. The choice of 
Mr. Duane to be manager is considered a good appointment. He has 
been fifteen years in the underwriting business, and is a capable man. 


—In another column in this issue our readers will notice an advertise- 
ment of ‘‘ Vim,” who states that he desires to secure an interest in an 
established local agency at Chicago. With over twenty years of actual 
experience in the local and field work, he has reached as high a position 
among the field men as any of his associates, and his desire for a change 
is due to the fact that he wishes to ‘‘leave the road” while yet in the 
‘* prime of life,” so that he may have time in which to build up a local 
business in Chicago. 

—We have received copies of the thirty-ninth annual report of the Aus- 
tralian Mutual Provident Society, which represents the business of that 
company to be in a flourishing condition. The report is printed in blue 
ink on white paper, the pages having a green border. This gives it 
somewhat the appearance of a bruise, and tends to dazzle the eyes, pre- 
venting close reading of the text. There is nothing like clear, white 
paper, good type and good black ink for printing purposes, if it is desir- 
able to have people read what is printed. 

—Charles L. Gunn, chairman of the fire underwriters’ committee in 
charge of the early closing movement on Saturdays, makes the following 
report: ‘‘The committee appointed by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters to confer with the different insurance companies doing 
business in this city, with a view of closing their offices on Saturdays of 
July and August at one o'clock p. M., are pleased to report that every 
company has indorsed the movement and agreed to conform to the res- 
olutions in favor of early closing, Merchants having lines of insurance 
to place on Saturdays are requested to effect the same before 12 M.” 


—A serious complication is likely to arise over the settlement of the 
loss on the steam-barge Buckeye, She was insured for $15,000 on what 
is termed a straight marine policy, the assured waiving all damage that 
might be sustained by fire. There was also a fire risk on the hull, which 
was placed with another company. The vessel went on a reef during a 
fog, stove a hole in her bottom, and filled with water, after which she 
caught fire and was totally destroyed. The companies issuing the marine 
policy will doubtless claim that the vessel could have been released if she 
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had not caught fire, while the company holding the fire risk will 


hold that the fire would not have-occurred if the vessel had a 
ashore. It is not unlikely that a Court of Admiralty will be ion 


unravel the perplexing problem.—Z xchange. 


—The Rochester German Insurance Company recently received an 
application for an agency at Moscow, Russia. The Russians know how 
to take advantage of a good opportunity when they see it, and would 
doubtless have availed themselves speedily of the policies of the Roches. 
ter Company did the chance offer, but the managers, not having yet entered 
Great Britain, decided to maintain a position of neutrality in the present 
political situation, and were therefore obliged to refuse the agency to their 


‘Moscow admirer, the great distance also being a consideration, 


—Stewart Browne, manager of the North American branch of the Glas. 
gow and London Insurance Company, informs us that ‘‘ An arrangement 
has been completed for the amalgamation of the Glasgow and London 
and the Victor Fire Insurance Company of London, England. The capital 
of the combined companies will be $5,000,000. The London directors, 
general manager and secretary of the Glasgow and London and the London 
directors and general manager of the Victor will assume the management 
of the amalgamated companies. With this exception the entire organiza. 
tion of the Glasgow and London will be continued as before, and the 
name, ‘Glasgow and London,’ will not be discontinued.” 

— Experiments with building materials for pillars, to test their relative 
resistance to fire, were recently instituted in Munich, and we see by the 
report of Prof. Bauschinger that of all the materials tried, pillars from 
concrete of Portland cement possessed the greatest power of endurance, 
A pillar of this substance perfectly resisted the influence of fire during 
seven and a half hours; almost as well behaved pillars of common 
brickwork. None of the natural rocks, granite, !imestone, sandstone, 
etc., resisted the fire. Relatively best is granite, next tufa, limestone, 
then sandstone. The uniting agents of the latter, either clay or lime, are 
quickly destroyed. The lime is calcined and becomes crumbling, while 
the clay is consumed and loses its binding power. 


—Buddensiek, the ‘‘skin” builder, whose row of tenement houses 
recently tumbled down and killed one of the workmen, having been con. 
victed of manslaughter in the second degree, was sentenced on Tuesday 
of last week to ten years at hard labor in State prison, and to pay a fine 
of $500 or to remain in prison one day for each dollar of the fine, Although 
a stay of sentence has been granted, that an application fora new trial 
may be passed upon by the court, there is little prospect that the accused 
will escape imprisonment. His offense consisted of using cheap and 
untrustworthy material, slighting the work, and, in short, putting up the 
buildings in the cheapest manner possible in defiance of the building 
laws. His punishment should serve as a warning to all builders. 


—When the cloud of war covered the sky of Europe lately, several in- 
surance companies did a good business. Nearly all the sailing vessels 
and steamers of the following companies were insured at war rates: 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, Castle Ducal Line, City Line, Tele- 
graph Construction Company, Guion Line, Glen Line and Orient Line. 
One of the companies alone covered its vessels with 45,000,000. Besides 
the vessels of the leading companies, who paid a premium of fifteen shil- 
lings, numerous freight steamers were insured at war rates at about one 
percent, The directors of the Royal Mail Company were the only ones 
who effected no insurance. Russian merchants paid a great amount of in- 
surance premiums, at from one-half to five percent. ‘*It’s an ill wind," et 


—The following item from a Chicago daily will show how it is not done: 
‘The usually profitable business meeting at Hoard’s Hall, Oak Park, 
Cook county, Thursday evening, drew out a fair-sized attendance. The 
meeting resembled very much the interesting sewer assemblies held ia 
the village a short time since. James W. Scoville presented his proposition 
to those present on the occasion; namely, his agreement to supply Lake 
street with water from the pond for prevention in case of fire, if the property- 
holders on the said street would defray the necessary expense of $300 in- 
curred in laying water-pipes and placing hydrants every 450 feet from 
Harlem to Austin avenues, He further specified, should the town at a0y 
time purchase the water-works and tower at present owned by himself, to 
refund money paid out to the subscribers. After considerable talk, those 
present decided to go home and to postpone a decision on Mr. Scoville’s 
offer until the necessity of a fire extinguisher appeared to be more urgent 
—until the town was well afire, for instance, when the matter would be 
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seriously considered. Or, as one of the gentlemen present jocosely 
remarked: ‘If Mr. Scoville would be a trifle more magnanimous and foot 
the entire bill himself, the town would be grateful, really consider ita 
favor, and would probably agree to accept the gift.’” 


—The Cincinnati Price Current is responsible for the assertion that, in 
addition to all their other uncivilized conduct, the English sparrows try 
their best to be incendiaries. In making some repairs toa building 
recently, the editor found where they had stored and stowed away under 
the cornice and some brackets a lot of fine grass, feathers, shavings and 
other inflammable stuff generally, that needed but a spark to set the house 
on fire in a place that it would have been difficult to extinguish. Nor was 
this all, The match was there, but it was one that would not ignite. 
The wonder is that they did not get a good one and ignite it. If there is 
anything devilish and mean within the power of anything wearing feathers 
that an English sparrow will not do, we do not know what itis. They 
are particularly fond of church steeples for rendezvous, and they may be 
the cause of some of the many fires in churches. 


—The Boston Commercial Bulletin says that the recent fire of Bridges & 
Co.'s boot and shoe factory at South Framingham, Mass., disclosed the fact 
that a brick wall with tin-lined doors is an efficacious means of preventing 
the spread of fire, if the efforts of firemen are well directed. In this case the 
wall enabled the firemen to save 100 feet of a 250 feet factory. That is 
precisely the kind of door we have been advocating for several years past. 
Practical experience in numerous large factories has demonstrated that 
they are better than iron or any other material. But they need to be well 
made, the tin carefully put on, covering the wood at every point, leaving 
no exposed places for the flames to get in. Shutters thus made are far 
superior to iron shutters, and if elevator shafts were lined with them gen- 
erally, many a destructive fire would be prevented. 


—City Electrician Barrett of Chicago says he expects to see every tele- 
graph pole on the south side, north of Van Buren street, removed before 
the summer is over, All the telegraph companies are now completing 
arrangements to place all their wires under ground, and there is a good 
prospect that, with the exception of the few separate conduits now built, 
there will be finally but one common conduit for all wires—that built by 
the Electric Underground Conduit Company. Since the latter company 
has passed under the control of Dr. Gray, the telegraph companies have 
become satisfied that it would be cheaper for them to rent their conduit 
space than to build conduits themselves. Mr. Barrett is certain 
that in less than three years all telegraph wires within the present limits 
of the city will be placed under ground, as the companies are now as 
anxious to make the change as they were formerly bitter in their opposi- 
tion, The principal reason for this change in the views of the telegraph 
companies, he says, is the experience they have had with the cables strung 
on poles, They found that their cables, if laid under ground, would last 
about six times as long as they would when exposed to atmospheric influ- 
ences, and as long as they cannot string any more wires overhead they 
aré now anxious to place their systems under ground as fast as the material 
necessary can be manufactured. 


—The Japanese are ordinarily considered, and perhaps justly so, to be 
4 progressive people, who understand how to quickly adapt themselves 
to the ceremonies and usages of ‘‘ outside barbarians” and modern civil- 
ization, but in the matter of fire extinguishing they are woefully behind the 
age. It appears that the business of fire quenching is a monopoly in the 
hands of a few individuals, who use it more for their own selfish purposes 
than for the benefit of the unfortunate. The fire brigade of Tokio refuses 
t0 meddle with the new-fangled apparatus, such as steam fire engines, 
hooks and ladders, telegraphic alarms, etc., and holds the drilling of its 
members as a piece of nonsense. They prefer to stick to the uld appa- 
fatus, and the chiefs of the brigade simply try how much money they can 
Squeeze out for quenching a fire. It must be a sorry spectacle, indeed, 
in a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants, to see the chiefs clustered around the 
poor man whose property is being consumed by the pitiless flames, hag- 
gling about the price to be paid them for fire services, Naturally, while 
the blood-money is being extracted the flame increases and consumes the 
Property in geometrical progression, and this offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to squeeze out an extra dollar. It requires a good deal of tact to 
Permit the fire to reach a certain point, and before the owner resigns him- 
self to the inevitable, Let it not be supposed, however, that the Japan- 
ese have not heard of our fire extinguishing apparatus. They are as fa- 





miliar with its theory as we are with its practice, but a powerful ‘‘ ring” . 
is at the head of this department. We believe it was about the year 1880 
when an enterprising American took a steam fire engine to Tokio, but, in“ 
spite of his water-squirting apparatus, this ‘‘ ring” made the place so hot 
for him that he was glad to take a ship a week after. 


—A despatch from Council Bluffs, Ia., cites that a remarkable trial 
has just been concluded in the district court,-and another out of the same 
transaction is in progress. Chartes Neville, an old man, came from the 
vicinity of Davenport years ago, and settled in the eastern part of this 
county, and became the owner of a large body of land. By some under- 
hand means he lost his land and home, and for five or six years has. 
haunted the courts in this city, and was looked upon as a monomaniac. 
He became a nuisance, and in time had most of the bar interested in his 
grievance. He waylaid judges to get their intercession, and was in many 
ways a most singular character. His family under the same influences 
showed signs of the same mental disturbance. The time came when the 
o!d man and his family were to be ejected. They were determined not to 
go until they made a wreck of the dwelling house and other buildings, and 
set fire to them and destroyed them. The old man and his son Robert 
were arrested, and Robert for a time acted like a raving maniac. Robert 
was convicted of arson last week, and his father has been put on trial 
for the same offense. The defense of insanity was urged in Robert’s 
case, but was not available to save him. The same defense is interposed 
for the old man. The events which brought on the trouble as to the land 
are not clearly known, but the family have been cruelly treated by some 
combination. 


—Those of our life insurance companies who might intend to open 
branch offices in China should, in the stipulations of their policies, com- 
pletely and effectively bar out payment for suicide, so that no pig-headed 
and pig-tailed jury can decide against them. The Chinese have an utter 
disregard for their own life, an illustration of which occurred recently at 
Shangai. Wealthy parents had a daughter married to a tradesman, In 
course of time the former became impoverished, and asked their daughter 
to relieve their wants. The husband of the latter gave his father-in-law a 
coat, and the daughter secretly put a draft for $16 in one pocket without 
informing her father, thinking that he would find it. He pawned the 
coat, however, without examining its pockets. The pawnbroker gave 
him $2 and subsequently found the money. When the husband ascer- 
tained that his wife had given her father $16, he scolded, which she took 
so much to heart that she committed suicide by hanging. When the 
parents heard of the fact that they had been swindled by the pawnbroker, 
the mother killed herself with opium. The affair was noised about, and 
the pawnbroker, fearing for the loss of his custom, drowned himself in 
his well. Suicide is a characteristic trait of the heathen. Not long ago 
a young wife living in Canton complained to her sisters that her husband 
treated her badly. They expressed their abhorrence, and in order not to 
get in the same coudition the three sisters, taking the married sister 
along, went and drowned themselves in an adjacent lake. 


—At a meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chicago, held last . 
Saturday, A. G. Van Schaick asked to be heard on the subject of pro- 
tection from fire and insurance, and was given the floor. He offered as 
a suggestion that water mains be placed in the streets of the lumber dis- 
trict with convenient hydrants and plenty of hose. A question arose 
here, he said, as to who should be asked to do this, the landlords, the 
lumber dealers or the city. If it were done the lumber merchants could 
aftord to get along with less insurance. The city was under obligations 
to the lumber trade, which, as had often been said on the Exchange floor, 
was supporting 15,000 people. Of the $90,000,000 of yearly trade in 
lumber, about $40,000,000 was in danger from fire all the time, and this 
was the reason the insurance companies could not lower rates. The 
speaker thought a pooling of interests the best method of protecting this 
great property. The city ought to attend to it, as the lumbermen were 
paying the city $12,000 a year of license money. Mr. Van Schaick then 
asked that a committee be appointed to represent the lumber merchants 
of the Exchange in the city council or elsewhere, if necessary. Purley 
Lowe moved that a committee of seven be appointed for this purpose, 
The motion was unanimously carried, and the chairman of the meeting will 
appoint the committee some day this week. Their action will be watched 
with interest by the insurance companies and the Chicago local agents, 
who now find it next to impossible to fill their customers’ orders for in 
surance in the lumber district, even at the advanced rates, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. 






























































Net Last Latest SALE 
+ Book DivipENnD ov STOck, 
33 . Value of Parp. 
NAME OF COMPANY.| 83 | 526710 | Stock 
by | Pad: | Pergo, Price 
S 
x Fan. %-| Date. |\PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
1885. Cent.) 
Agricultural..........--- $100 $500,000 | $126.92 | Jan., 85 Ca ee 200 
Albany --....------------ 4° 200,000} 165.57 | Jan., '85 § | -cecees 150 
American ...-.---------- 50 400,000] 257.53 |*Jan.,"85| 5 June 4084 150 
American Exchange-.-.-.. 100 200,000] 115.56 |*Jan., 85 5 |Juneas,’85| 10336 
Broadway -..------------ 25 200,000} 260.03 *Feb.,’35 7  |Sept. 3,°84| 175 
Brooklyn....----.-- 17 153,000| 222.94 |* July, ’85 7% \June 4,’85| 160 
Buffalo German .... 100 200,070 | 390.23 |fJan., '85 956 | wecocees 250 
Citizens ...........-.--- 20 300,000 | 203.21 |*Jan., "85 5 |Apr.28,’85| 140 
City ........-.-------000 7° 210,002 | 172.75 |*Feb.,’85 s |April2,’85| 118 
Clinton ...---.---- 100 250,000 | 136.25 |*Jan., 85 5 June1o,’85 119 
Commerce. ...- ° 25 200,000} 165.46 +May, '85 2 July 18,’84| 110 
Continental -....-.------- 100 1,000,000] 253.52 |*Jan.,’85 7-70 Junero,’ 85| 226 
aaageasss 4° 300,000] 310.05 | Apr., "8s 7% |Oct. 27,84) 243 
< a 100 200,000 | 126.96 ofa’ "85 3 |Dec. 19,'84 80 
bmp Ci 30 200,010] 131.59 eb.,’85 3% | Oct. 24,'83 00% 
Farragut 5° 200,000} 132.48 |*Jan., 85 5 |Juners,’85| 10736 
Firemens---.------------- 17 204,000} 123.06 | Jan.,’85 4 |Aug.18,’84) 83 
Sameeseetens pesewes 100 1,000,000 | 268.99 |*Jan.,’85 7 |Apr.28,’85| 215 
50 1,000,000] 156.73 |*Jam..’85 | 5 May 22,’ 85| 126 
10 200,000} 431.94 |*Jan.,’85 5 |Junes,’83) 225 
50 200,000] 152.67 |*Jan., 85 5 Junez7,’ 85} 110 
25 200,000 | 225.53 |tApr.,’85| 10 |Mayrs,’85| 220 
100 200,000} 109.31 |*Jan.,’85 3 |Junea4,’85| 72 
15 150,000| 172.24 |*July, ’85 5 |Jan. 7.85} 4105 
50 1,000,000] 14594 |*Jan., "85 5 |May27,’85| 125 
100 3,000,000} 138.06 |*Jan., ’85 5 |June 3,85 122 
50 $00,000} 100.50 |_ July, ’83 3 |Apr. 14/85 57% 
30 200,010| 232.72 |*Mar.’85| § |Juners,’85) 122% 
Kings County-.-.-------- 20 150,000] 216.52 *July,’85 to. «(| Apr. 21, 85 205 
Knickerbocker .--..------ 30 210,000| 146.54 |*Jan., ’85 3 |Mays. 85 85 
La Fayette........--.--- 100 1§0,000| r21.fg |*Jjan.,’85 4 une 9,85} 85 
Long Island---.....------ 50 300,000} 124.50 |*Jan., ‘35 5 fay 28,°85| 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass a-.--. - 100 100,000] 105.89 | Jan., 85 5 |Sep. 13.’ 84) 120 
Manuf’rs and Buldersc..| 100 200,000] 153.54 |tjam.,'85| 2 unero, as 105 
Mechanics -....-----.--- 5° 250,000] 10,35 |*Jan.,’85 5 ar. 7.’ 82% 
Mercantile -..-...------- 50 200,000] 107.69 |*Jan.,’85 3. |Dec.24, 84 63 
Merchants -....--------- 50 200,000} 153.17 | Jan.,’85] 5 |Apr.22,’85| 100% 
ieemapainnn Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 148.81 * Jan..’85 5 |Jan. 13,'85] 165 
50 200,000 | 127.24 |*Jan.,’85 5 |June 3,'85| 95 
50 200,000} 193.41 |*Jan.,’85 5 |May28,’8s} 145 
37% 200,000] 128.05 |*Jan.,’85| 4 |Feb. 25,85} 8634 
25 300,000} 184.9 |*Jan.,’85] 6 \Juner3,, 85] £32 
35 210,000] 264.79 |*Jan.,’85 6 an. 23,'85 147% 
100 200,000} 120.04 |*Aug.’84] 4 unez2,’85| 60 
50 500,000] 166.29 |*Jan.,’85| 5 une 8,’85} 138 
25 350,000] 124.88 |*Apr.,’ (85 3 ‘une 8 5) 10814 
25 200,000} 269.31 |*Jan.,’85| 6 — 84] 175 
100 200,000] 131.75 *July, ’85 5 uner7,’85|_ 110 
Peoples,....-..00.-ceccee 50 00,000] 133.67 |*Jan.,’85]} 5 |Dec. 3,’84] 100% 
Peter Cooper.... 20 150,000} 235.98 $jan- +85] 6 |Feb. 4. "85] 145 
50 1,000,000} 164.09 |*Jan., '85 5 |Mays, 85 132% 
oe 200,000} 109.71 | Jan., ’85 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 106 
200,000| 163.78 |*Jan.,’85 5 130 
200,000 | 171.77 oheb. +85 5 Juneré6, 8s 118 
200,000} 160.75 |*Jan.,’85 3% |Apr.1 785 4 
500,000] 101.28 July,’ 81 4 |June 6,'85| 50 
350,000] 102.53 | Aug., 2 Janeen, 85) 51% 
200,000 | 131.69 |*Jan., ‘ef 5 ay 29,°85| 116% 
100,000} 118.06 *Jan.,’85 S isenteveres 105 
250,000 | 188.41 an.,’85 5 |June 2,’85) 127% 
300,000] 168.19 |* shee "85 5 |Apr.27,'85| 120% 
250,000} 275.71 |*jan..’85| 1o |Jumne 3,’85| 225 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Net | Last Bas 
Bc Book | Divipenp $32 
S83 | capital Value of| Pai. NSE 
NAME OF COMPANY. SB | Lapttal | Stock | Sy 
¥ Paid up. 29 
> | Awe | et 
‘an. 1, SES 
| 1885, "| Date. \Per Ct. £4 
British America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 85 4 172% 
Western, Toronto...............-.- 20 400,000] 150.91 |*July, "83 12 135 














* ' Semi-annual. t Quarterly. $ One per cent each month. 


suring plate glass against breakae- 
quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. 





a Devoted exclusively to in- 
¢ The Manufacturers and Builders pays two per cent 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York, 
———————__* 
> Net Last * 
ad Book Divipenp * 
38 Capita, \Volue of Paw, : 
NAME OF COMPANY. Q | p Stock 
& ‘aid up. P, ——______} §\ 
Shy er $100, ss 
g° Fan. 1, $ 
1885 Date, Per Ct, 
Mena, Hartford.......cccccccvescces $100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 |t Jan., 
American, Boston eT desaesessaee --| 100 300,000 | 147.01 fan. "ee 9 | ® 
je MOTE Ranwcccece coccecsee 5 600,000 | 240.79 ar.,’85 R 4 
havin, Philadel _ nee 100 490,000} 201.66 * Oct. , 84 Me 
American Central, St. Louis-....-..- 25 600,000| 128.43 |* Jan. "85 $ 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 | 10:.53 *Jan., ‘85 . bn 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....} 50 250,000 | 116.41 *suly,’ "84 $ y 
California, San Francisco...-...---- 1co 600,000} 115.63 |t jan.,’85 3 ‘% 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........-------- 5° $00,000} 101.13 |* July, "84 : 106 
ee 100 200,000 | 189.07 | Jan., ’85 pe 
Commercial, San Francisco... 100 200,000} 135.73 |¢Jan., '85 H = 
Concordia, Milwaukee. 100 200,000} 14540 Jan.,’85 | 4 a 
Connecticut, Hartford..... 100 1,000,000 | 124.16 |*Jan., ’85 4 a 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit. ..- 30 300,000} 198.47 |*Jan., "85 5 150 
Blict, Bostom.....ccc.cc0-ccccc cos 100 200,000] 136.59 |*Apr.,’85| 5 13K 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000] 116.86 an,, 85 5 & 
Fire 2 Philadelphia Coane 50 500,000] 235.76 |* fan 785 20 52 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 420,000 | 121.60 th "85 | 30 | 120 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....-. 100 750,000 | 129.94 |t Apr., '8 
Firemens, Baltimore .....----.----- 18 378,000 | 125.33 pin. gs ; = 
Firemens, Dayton........----- 20 250,000} 113.82 |f Jan.,’85| 2 45 
Firemens, Newark......-....------- 30 600,000} 255.07 ae 8s] 6 180 
Franklin, Philadelphia 100 400,000 | 300.38 [tJ &A’8s5| 10 350 
German, Pittsburgh............---- 50 200,000/ 141.02 iS’ "8s| 6 190 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. .... 100 300,000} 280.46 |* J &A’Bs| ay 298 
Hartford, IES Soca ce cence. occa 100 1,250,000 | 198.35 4 he .'85 | 10 250 
Home Mutual, San Francisco 100 300,000] 183 60 |¢ Jan.,’85| 1 us 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |*Jan., “85| 10 325 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 194.71 |*Jan., "85 135 
Ma vut and tee Pittsburgh. 50 250,000 | 136.27 $ jan. oy 85 ; 150 
iamaanen 25 250,000| 136.68 |*Jan., 785 4 16o 
aoa Cleveland gue cncewesore 100 200,000] 118.43 | Jan.,'85 5 10 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 | 143.15 |* May,’8s 5 137 
Merchants Providence.......-.-.-- 50 200,000 | 126.53 san. 85] 3 100 
Merchants, Newark.........-.-...- 25 400,000 | 185.18 |*jan.,’85 5 M45 
Michigan F. and M,, Detroit..-.---. 50 200,000 | 120.52 | ........ a 105 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..} 10 200,000} 427.86 |*Jan.,’85] 5 | ... 
National, Hartford. ......-.....---- 100 1,000,000} 142.57 |*Jan.,’85| 5 | 125 
Neptune F. and M., Boston....-..- 100 300,000] 116.13 |*Apr.,’85| 3 | 10 
Newark, Newark........-.--.----- on 250,000| 219.18 | Jan.,’83| 10 | 135 
New Hampshire, —— ae creme 100 §00,000| 142.81 |*Jan.."85| 4 mp 
North American, Boston..........- 100 200,000] 123.79 |*Apr.,"85| 3 105 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000} 135.65 | Jan.,’85 5 135 
Orient, Hartford... ----| 100 1,000,000 | 107.34 *July, '83 4 B 
Pennsylvania, Phila................ 100 400,000 | 325.44 |*Sept.,’84]| § 210 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh-.....-... 50 200,000 g9-t1 |*July,’84] 4 m2 
Peoples, Pittsbur; 50 200,000 | 121.52 \*Jan, + 85 3 18 
Pheenix, Hartfo: 100 2,000,000] 138.63 tJ &A’8s| 7 Ip 
Prescott, Boston. . 100 200,000 107.79 | pr.,'85} 3 100 
Providence- Washington, Providence! 50 400,000 | 105.27 |*July, 84] 4 104 
Reading, Reading............---.- 10 250,000] 137.16 |*Jan.,’85| 4 | 1 
Security, New Haven...........-.. 50 200,000] 122.40 |*Jan., 785 4 | 
Springkeld f. and M.. Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000] 123.64 |*Jan.,’85| § | 16 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia......- 5° 400,000] 192.61 |*Jan. ,'85| 8 | 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 100 500,000 | 153.32 |*Jan..’85| 5 | ms 
Sun, San Francisco 100 300,000} 115.22 |t Jan.,’85 | 2h} 10 
Traders, Chi . 100 $00,000! 162.31 |t J & ABS} 5 1S 
Union, Philadelphia / 5 375,000 | 101.25 Sct, sy| 3 | tanh 
Union, San Fran 100 750,000] 115.09 |tApr., "85 | 3 )} 13 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. 10 300,000] 117.24 |*Mar. »/85 3 1p 
Washington, Boston...... 1oo 1,000,000 | 105.56 a 84 3 10 
Western, Pittsburgh.... 50 300,000 onal ay,’85| 3%| 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P Amount 
nae Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per Latest Paice. 
Stock. | Share. 
mE 
£ £ £ ‘. ‘ 
Cir FF EA cnccsvececcccccuscnce 10 1 os 13 6 
Commercial Union.........-. ateorens 5° 7 17 -- # 
Fire Insurance Association..... pepon 10 2 2 10 - 
190 50 63 -- 
100 25 151 pone - 
20 2 5 - rd 
10 2 oe 33 = 
20 2 23% -- be 
25 12% 59 -- ¢ 
25 2% 4 7 ¥: 
20 I 3 - 4 
North British and Mercantile 5° 16% 26 5 % 
BI innidinsatsiceteannieqontaiods 100 5 41 7 
EEE WE. coceecoccersersnnces 100 12 75 - . 
Phoenix one zw 223 -- . 
ween ....... 10 I 2 % 
O9Eh...00c0-- 20 3 28 7 
Sun Fire Offi ps slo oa - 4 
ish 20 r 2 10 
United Fire Re-Insurance.......--- 20 & 11 10 





